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, special education class . 



What's Inside 



Meet the members of the 
NCiP community 



• A profile about one special 
education administrator who: 

• incorporates NCIP 
resources in meetings 

• participates in NCIPnet 
discussions 



• uses NCIP resources 
to support professional 
development 

• Suggestions for facilitating 
an NCIP workshop 

• Sample postings from N&P 
community members 



Working with 

NCIP 

The NCIP corTTHunity is made up of a variety of members including parents, 
teachers, administrators, college faculty, educational consultants, research- 
ers, special education advocates, and policymakers. But no matter where 
these members live or work, they all have one thing in common - a dedica- 
tion to finding ways that technology can meet the needs of students with 
disabilities. 

You can easily meet and stay in touch with other NCIP community 
members around the country via NCIPnet. the center's telecommunications 
network. Consider using NCIPnet to; contact parents in advocacy groups, 
talk to people at a technology center about their work, ask a special educa- 
tion teacher about teaching strategies, take advantage of expert knowl- 
edge during an online event, or for any other purpose that will assist you in 
your important work. 



NCIP Community 




NCIP Is the National Center to 
Improve Practice in special education 
through technology, media, nnd 
materials. 
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Uses 



Special Ed Administrator Finds 
for NCIP Resources 



Since October 1994, special education 
administrator Maryann Morran has 
Widely used NCIP resources in her work 
with educators in the Concord, Massa- 
chusetts school district. Increasing her 
awareness about the kinds of materials 
available for special education teachers 
and students with disabilities, NCIP 
resources have also supported Maryann 
as a strong advocate for technology in 
the schools. 

Using NCIP Video Profiles 

During the fall meeting of Concord's 
Adaptive Technologies Study Gmup, 
Maryann showed The "Write" Tools for 
Angie, an NCIP video profile that fea- 
tures a high school student who is 
blind using Braille 'n Speak^*^ in regular- 
education classes. The group consisted 
of special-education and regular- 
education elementary school teachers 
who meet four to six times each year 
to become familiar with how to use 
various technologies in the classroom. 

Because the meeting focused 
on strategies for promoting successful 
inclusion, Angie's story was of particu- 



lar relevance to the teachers, some of 
whom have students with varying 
levels of visual impairment. In the post- 
viewing discussion about inclusion, 
teachers were impressed with Angie's 
ability to use technology to keep pace 
with the other students. The elemen- 
tary-school teachers recommended 
that Maryann show the video at the 
regional high school because it clearly 
demonstrated how technology com- 
bined with good teaching can allow 
students with significant disabilities to 
partake in a rigorous program. Maryann 
is taking their advice and at an upcom- 
ing meeting plans to pair The "Write" 
Tools for Angie with Multimedia and 
More, an InCIP video about how multi- 
media tools in a high school English 
class benefit a student with a learning 
disability and attention deficit disorder. 

Using NCIPnet 

Maryann takes NCIPnet with her to 
meetings, either by bringing the disk 
with the program and demonstrating 
how to use the network, or by taking 
along relevant documents downloaded 




school district. Concord special educa- 
tion administrator Maryann Morran (far 
right) often uses NCIP resources when 
discussing issues concerning students 
with disabilities. 
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from the network. After viewing the 
Angie video with teachers in the 
Adaptive Technologies Study Group, 
for example, she legged on to the net- 
work and showed teachers how to 
gather information and resources about 
students who are visually impaired 

Maryann has also found that 
NCIPnet discussion folde;s - which 
include postings about a variety of Issues 
and subjects - are a rich source of cur- 
rent information When teachers in her 
district have asked her about general 
topics like inclusion, or specific issues 
such as whether to teach keyboarding 
to a second grader, Maryann logged 
on to NCIPnet. On the network she 
found discussion folders on keyboard- 
ing and inclusion and downloaded 
relevant materials. 

At Concord, NCIPnet also has 
become a gateway for access to the 
Internet discussion forums about 
special education issues. For example, 
to gather information for the school's 
speech and language therapists v/ho 
are interested in cochlear implants. 
Maryann accessed Internet through 
NCIPne; and retrieved the DEAF.L 
Internet list. From the list, she down- 
loaded several entries by parents of 
deaf children about hov/ they dealt 
with the issues involving cochlear 
implants and the use of sign language. 
Using the Internej, she also discovered 
reprints of the National Association ol 
the Deaf's position papers which she 
later disseminated. 

NCIP and Professional 
Development 

As part of Maryann's job as a change 
agent, she is responsible for dissemi- 
nating information and identifying other 
teachers who can also act as change 
agents in their local schools. One 
reason she demonstrates NCIPnet at 
meetings is to encourage the "next 
generation" ot change agents to con- 
tact NCIP and obtain their own 
accounts on the; network, 

Maryann has also found that 
NCIPnet supports her own professional 
development. Providing a neutial arena 
for discussing issues involving technol- 
ogy cost and effectiveness, the network 
IS a safe place to get feedback from 
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parents outside her district. In contrast 
however, when talking to parents in 
her own district, Maryann reflects, "You 
have to weigh everything you say. 
Technology can be so expensive and 
you want to make the right decision." 

Communicating with parents 
across the country also offers Maryann 
the opportunity to gather information 
that helps her set better short- and 
long-term goals for students with severe 
disabilities, such as Downs Syndrome. 
"The best evidence for learning about 
how effective public schools can be for 
children is by hearing fron'i the children 
who have completed school and their 
parents. NCiPnet really helps with 
this," Maryann said. 

If you have any questions or 
comments for Maryann, you can reach 
her on NCIPnet. 



bid You know? 

# • You can nr^ke photocopies of : 

~ any of NpiP's print profiles. : 

; • You can duplicate any of the 
^' videos. T . . ■ 

•^IMCIP. video profiles are avail- 
able both captioned and 
described, and NCIP print 
profiles are available in large 
print, Braille, and electron?' 
eally. ' 

• We have a separate forum., 
on NCiPnet called "Working 
With NCIP" where Change 
Agents and others can share 
ideas. 

• -Denise Ethier at (617) 969- . 

7 1.00, fext. 2422 is ready and 
willing to take your phone 
calls requesting technical 
assistance. 

^ • You can download any of the 
materials from NCIP Profiles 
Library and make as many 
photocopies as you like. ; . 
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D.a, Chang. AganB. ,, 

Last fall. NCll’ “"‘‘“f’?,L<„af,.a linking 22 Massachnsetts 
EDCO, an education coUaboj education and 

districts. Attendants J»,e program, I facilitated a 

special education gjout how to use materials 

short workshop for 1 p,of,ies. Below is a summary o 

''-"’’’'^IhtfTnn-vTnd^ 

srwrsr;,rn.o,«u-'- 



Best of luck. 



-Lu 















Judy Zorfass 



HMliip Woitohop Sw^ 

I. Se^ng a Conteirt : 

(approxitnataly TO minutjK) 

• The session began with a review 
of NCIP Print Profile 3, The 
“Write" fools for Students Who 
Are Visually Impaired: 



* We first took a look^if tha infor- 
mation on the,fifstp4<ge that-intro- 
duced the imi^rtanca of feedback 
in the writing process. Then we 
reviewed the glossary on the back 
page of the profile arid discussed 
any teijns that were unfamiliar. 

• Aftep^iscussing terms, we 
looi^ied at the stories and photos 
on pages 2 and 3 about students 
vvith visual impairment who use 
/technology in mainstrearn classes. 



• Finally, we reviewed the informa- 
tion on page 2 about the impor- 
tance of family support, and the 
group members discussed some 
of their own experiences while 
working with families. 



H, Showing the Video 
iepproximeteiy IS.tninutee) 

• Before showing The “Write" Tools 
for Angie -the video accompany- 
,ing NCIP Print Profile 3 - partici- 
pants were asked consider the 
---following question wheh viewing: 
Whet can you extract from this 
vtdiw that is relemit to your work? 



Participants screened The "Write'' 






m>ola hr Atigia, which ran approx- 



‘ After watching the video, the group 
discussed their answers to the pre- . 
view question. One teacher summa- 
rized many of the teachers' remarks 
this way; "the Angie vignette high- 
lighted issues of independence, 
organization, and self-esteem which 
are relevant to all students, with 
disabilities." 









^ Hi. Foliow-Up Discussion 
(Smbiutss) > 

• During the last part of the session, 
we discussed ways in which the par- 
ticipants could disseminate the print 
and video profiles. One teacher sug- 
gested she might show the video to 
students. Another planned to show 
it at a parents meeting. 




At an NCIP workshop, Sdiiestors viswsd 

The 'HfMo' Tools IbrAngls, s vMoo 
fosturing Angio Bo u rdss a (pistursd), s 
Mgh sshool sophontors who is visusHy 
Isigislrsd . ° ' 





The Community Talks 

Excerpts from messages posted on NCIPnet in the Working with /VC/P folder 



Margaret Brandt 

1 ^ Thursday, November 10, 1994 

I — Working with NCIP Item 
From: Margaret Brandt 

Subject: How I Use NCIPnet 

To: Working with NCIP 

I am the parent of a son v/ith LD who has ADKD. He’s part 
of an inclusion program. I’ve created a three-rmg binder of 
information downloaded from NCIPnet about appropriate 
technology, learning styles. ADD, inclusion, laptops and just 
about anything that interests me. 1 give all the inclusion 
materials to my son’s teacher.... I pass out information at 
Parent Advisory Council (PAC) meetings. Other parents ask 
me to find out specific information and pass it on to 
them.... When 1 went to an ADD support gi‘*oup meeting, 
people stayed around until after 10:00 p.m. just to get a 
look at my downloaded conversations and inl'ormationai 
articles on ADD, technology, software, and, especially, 
behavior management.... People come to the house Just to 
browse though my binder. Teachers have asked to take it 
home for the weekend just to get a chance to look at it 
more carefully. It has become a resource for many parents 
and educators in my area. 




At Parent Advisory Coucil meetings, 
Margaret Brandt (left) shares information 
with other parents that she downloads 
from NCIPnet. 



Shirley Brown 






From: 

Subject: 

To: 



Monday, December 19,1994 
Working with NCIP Item 
Shirley Brov/n 
AlphaSmarts 
Working with NCIP 



While browsing the Profiles Resource Library (under lap- 
tops), I read about AlphaSmarts'^' and v;as impressed by 
its affordability. I printed all of the information for the 
principal (who also serves as sped director) and the tech- 
nology^ coordinator. Nov/ we're considering wnting a gTant 
to purchase this tool. Also, a special needs teacher was 
encouraging a parent of a fifth grade student with reading 
problems to try some repeated reading strategies at home. 

I dovmloaded the discussion on repeated reading and sent 
this home to parents with other information. 



Lori DiGisi 

■! Wednesday, No vembe’" 23, 1994 

L — ,~J Working with NCIP Item 

From: Lori DiGisi 

Subject: Usmg Profiles with College Students 

To; Vi/orking with NCiP 

I currently teach tv/o courses in Special Education at Boston 
University. In an effort to help my students see that if they 
think creatively, there are ways that they can help students 
with disabilities learn their “mainstream” subject matter, 

I showed them the vignettes on the NCIP profiles video.... 
Angie did what all my stories, experiences, and cases could 
not, she showed them what a person with a disability (that 
they see as very debilitating) could do. Both classes were 
so impressed and I think relieved. They could now envision 
possibilities for a person with a disability in their main- 
stream classrooms. .. .thank you for capturing such a 
poignant picture of how students with exceptionalities can 
succeed and excel if teachers provide them with the right 
tools' 



^TaltBadk / ^ --S 

■ 4 ■ , ■ ' it ■ ■ ■ . ■ • . j 

% \A/e.are’im$rested in hearing your honest reactions 
. to our print and video materials so that we niay '5 
'improve, them. You can share your candid opinions 
in "Working with IVCIP" |a 'discussion folder on/ • v 
NpIP), by phone, fax, or "snair*xn.ail fanonymbusl.y . 
if you'd like), * \ ‘ 




For more information, contact: 

National Center to Improve Practice 

Education Davelopment Cantor, Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton, MA 02158-1060 

1617) 969-7100, ext. 2412 

TTY: (617) 969-4529 

Fax: (617) 969-3440 
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0 1995 Education Davelopment 
Center, Inc. and WGBH Educational 
Foundation. 

All materials in this document may 
ba photocopied and distributed. 
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Watch Jeff; Vv/tii Express/pp On;: .i 

■: the. accompanving videotape, j 

'»n» 



uniat's Insiile 



• The "in#" and "outs" o* word 



prediction software 

• HOw word prediction helps 
students with mot# i.'ppair> 
rnents and learning disabilities 

• Stories of two students suc- 
cessfully using word prediction 



• A young adult with cere- 
bral palsay who uses 
word prediction software 
to write more quickly 



• A high-school freshman 
"with speech and learn- 
ing disabilities who has 
developed independent 
writing skills uting word 
prediction 

* Skills students need to use 
word prediction 

* Features of different word 
prediction software programs 



(yen’ li the Nstlon&t Center to 
liYipfove FrActice la special aducalion 
through technology, and 

muterlul^. 




Writing with 
Word Prediction 
Software 

Students with disabilities have trouble writing when their ability to generate 
text cannot keep pace with the flow of their ideas. Some students simply 
cannot retain ideas in their memory long enough to express them coherently 
in writing. Others have difficulty with spelling or with the motor demands 
of handwriting and keystroking. Some students with n'lore significant motor 

a 

impairments use adaptive methods for writing that can also slow down 
the process. 

Many students with disabilities who confront these obstacles can be 
assisted by word prediction, software that reduces tfie nuniber of key- 
strokes necessary for typing words. 

Here's how iv works: After a student selects each letter, a list of words 
appears on the screen beginning with the letter or letter sequence typed. 
Each time a letter is added, the list is updated. When the desired word 
appears in tlie libt, students can choose the word and insert it into their text 
with a single keystroke (each word is numbered so students need only type 
in a number when the right word appears). 

For example, if a student wants to write the word tomorrow, first 
she selects a fand the following list of common r words appears in the 
word prediction window below: 



Let*8 at the park t 



Word Prediction Window 
1 tflOk « that 9 the 
4thia Sthem ttimy 



Since her target word does not 
appear in this list, the student 
types o, the next letter in tomor- 
row, and a list of to words 
appears in the word prediction 
window (bottom left). 



Let*a meet at the park to 



Word Prediction Window 
1 today 4 tomorrow 9 toni^t 
4 tqpic • toward. • town 



Now that the target word has 
appeared, the student selects the 
number 2 key and tomorrow is 
inserted into the text followed by 
a space. The number of key- 
strokes for writing tomorrow has 
been reduced from nine to four 
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Jeff Goes to Bat with Word Prediction 



• sosto]aited<Sox History: ^ 

: • ■ • Flavors I 



ift Excerp. ^ ^ ,.,ag^ae. wtnch d,d 

10 j89p,some “forced the eight National 

vary well imancially: , ^ ^^merican Association, to jo 

teams I90i the American League declare 

togeth'r survival. I . ..Rational League cities, and 

Itself a. .major ^eagde,. mov Charter members of the 

.raided the older league ^ Detroit. Philadelphia, 

..AmhriCcah League were Milwaukee. There' 

Baltimore, two leagties. The results ol 

,w;as a lot p^anger between ^ 3 . -which has been ' 

.the eventual in 1904. when the- 

•'■ SSs ■■ 



Students with learning disabilities who 
are poor spellers often have limited 
writing vocabularies because they avoid 
words they can't spell correctly. Other 
students who may be more adventur- 
ous with their word choice find that 
spell check programs frequently do not 
generate appropriate choices. 

By providing writers with imme- 
diate spelling assistance, word predict- 
ion can make the entire writing process 
less stressful for students with learning 
disabilities. 

Meet Jeff 

Jeff is an energetic high school fresh- 
man with speech and learning disabili- 
ties. Writing with a pen or pencil has 
always been difficult for Jeff. His grasp 
IS awkward and his letter formation is 
slow and inexact. With limited spelling 
skills, Jeff has consciousiy avoided 
using longer words. Because of his 
learning disabilities, Jeff also has diffi- 
culty organizing his ideas and express- 
ing them in complete sentences. 




Using a laptop with word prediction 
software, Jeff - a high school freshman 
with learning disabllties - has greatly 
expanded his writing vocabulary. 



Throughout elementary school, 
Jeff relied on his resource room teachers 
and his parents to physically write for 
him. As Jeff dictated his written work, 
these adults often helped him translate 
his sometimes disorganized thoughts 
into cofierent language. While this 
assistance gave Jeff the opportunity to 
participate m mainstream classes, it 
also interfered with his ability to develop 
independeni writing skills. 

W\Xh the help of technology and 
good teaching, Jeff is now becoming 
an independent writer. To compensate 
for both motor and spelling difficulties, 
he IS currently using a laptop computer 
with a word prediction program that 
offers speech feedback. Because his 
language skills are underdeveloped, 
writing is still a slow process for Jeff. 
With the word prediction program>, 
however, he is now able to answer his 
homew'ork questions independently 
and write his own letters, stories, and 
reports. 



At the end of the school year, 
Jeff's eighth grade English teacher 
askeJ her students to each choose a 
subject of personal interest, research 
It, ard prepare an oral report for the 
class. In the past, Jeff had dreaded 
such assignments because of his writ- 
ing and speaking difficulties. But now 
he had a tool - word prediction. 

Jeff carefully researched the 
history of the Boston Red Sox and 
wrote an outstanding report, full of 
fascinating and little-known facts. 

When it was Jeff's turn to read 
his report, he walked to the front of the 
class, turned on his laptop, and pre- 
sented his work sentence-by-sentence 
through the speech synthesizer. Jeff's 
classmates were intrigued with the 
information, but even more impressed 
by Jeff's writing talents. 

Watch Jeff: With Expression on the 
enclosed NCIP videotape. 



suite NMHliMl to «|M W«nl Pradiction 



Student* who use word prediction 
proiirams must have tome phonetic 
speHing ability. To ensure that the 
correbt word appears on word pre< 
dictiort Hats, students must be able 
to correctly identify its first few 
letters. 



iL 



Students also need td read well 
enough to see the difference 
between words that look . similar on 
prediction lists. Tor students who 
are un H>ie to read, some program* 
inckid: a speech feedback compo- 
nent that "reads* word prediction 
Kata aloud. 



! .. O 



Students who use word pre- 
diction programs also must be able 
to fiexi^ shift their attention back 
Slid forth between the keybdard (or 
other alternative accais device) and ' 
the word prediction lists. 







Using Word Prediction Software, Students with 
Motor Impairments Have the ''Write" Stuff 




Many word prediction progranns were 
first developed for students whose 
ability to select keys was severely 
limited by motor impairments. 

Though some students with 
motor impairments can select letters 
directly from the standard keyboard or 
from adaptive keyboards, the going is 
often slow. For others who use alter- 
native access methods such as 
switches or trackballs, writing can be 
especially time-consuming For these 
students, word prediction decreases 
the gap between generating ideas and 
capturing them in writing by reducing 
the number of key selections neces- 
sary for writing words. 

Meet Tony 

Tony IS a young adult with cerebral 
palsy who loves rock 'n' roll and writing 
letters to his friends. He uses a wheel- 
chair and communicates with a porta- 
ble communication device with speech 
output. Tony uses a computer by 
pressing a switch on his wheelchair 
pedal with his left foot He uses a word 
prediction program with a built-in scan- 
ning airay 

Hc'ie's how lony writes the 
scanning ariay appears on the n'lonitor 
and oontains all the letters and l^oy 
board functions aiiangecl in rows. Tony 
watches carefully as each row in the 
scanning array is higlilighted in sue- 
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Tony, a young adult with cerebral palsy 
(right), has significantly improved his 
writing skills thanks to assistance from 
his tutor (left) and word prediction 
software. 

cession. When the row containing the 
letter he wants to select lights up. he 
presses the switch with his foot. Tony 



then watches again as each letter in 
the row he has chosen is highlighted. 
When his target letter is lit. he presses 
the switch again and the letter appears 
on the monitor. 

Scanning has made writing 
accessible for many students with signi- 
ficant motor impairments. The process, 
however, requires considerable cogni- 
tive attention for each key selection 
and can be physically taxing when used 
over a period of time. Word prediction 
IS a great resource for Tony because it 
minimizes the number of selections he 
must make from the scanning array. 

With the help of word prediction 
software and weekly tutoring sessions. 
Tony’s written language has blossomed. 
When he first began working with his 
tutor his sentences contained just a 
few words. For example, to communi- 
cate / went to listen to music with my 
sister Christine on Saturday night. Tony 
wrote Music Saturday Christine. As 
Tony has become more adept at using 
word prediction, his sentences have 
become more complex and his writing 
reflects his outgoing personality and 
unique sense of humor. 



A I*6tter fr 

Mary' . / . ' . . 

How aro ' 

compute,, m,, some Scanning 

I know OKI So how were ! Is 

Pit: I guess. hohu“ 

H u ess Wiierr r'l-r-i 

“nr 

nas a tood show. ' 

^ goi the Liberator r^ot ' 

swy inTeuorr"’" 

^ d new teacher. ^ now 

i^ove, 

Tony 
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Word Prediction Program Features 



Various word prediction programs are 
available for Apple", Maclntosh^ and 
IBM* compatible computers The use- 
fulness of any particular program will 
depend on how well that program's 
features meet the student’s individual 
needs. 

Both Tony and Jeff use an MS-DOS 
woid-processing program that integrates 
word prediction. Other word prediction 
programs are designed to work in con- 
junction With various word processing 
software. The following list describes 
additional features that distinguish dif- 
ferent word prediction programs. 

Abbreviation Expansion 

Some word prediction programs enable 
useis to encode their name, assign- 
ment headings, or other language they 
frequently use. Once encoded, a simple 
Keystroke combination can retrieve 
these messages. For example, if Jeff 
wants his name to appear in the text, 
he presses the Contfcl key and the 
lettei J 

Prediction Methods 

Some piograms predict solely on tne 
basis of spelling, while otheis also con- 
sider the words that have come before 
in the sentence. For example, if ttie 
word being typed follows an aiticle like 
the. only nouns and adjectives will be 
predicted. This type of grammatical 
prediction can be moie efficient and 
speed up the writing process 

List Updating 

Most programs can "learn" a student's 
vosabulaiy and tailoi word prediction 
lists to that student's word usage. This 
way, the program is more likely to first 
predict words that a student most fre- 
quently uses In some programs, lists 
are modified automatically, while in 
others, users can decide whether they 
want lists updated or not 



Prediction Window 
Customizing 

Some programs have prediction lists 
that appear with a set number of words 
in a ftxed-size window in a specific 
location on the screen, Others allow 
users to customize the size, the screen 
location, and the amount of words in 
the window 

Topic-Specific Lists 

Many word prediction programs allow 
users to c'eate and retrieve word lists 
relating to a particular topic. For exam- 
ple. whei^ Jeff wrote his report on the 
Boston Red Sox. he and his teacher 
created a list of words related to base- 
ball such as league, Chicago, and 
championship that he could retrieve 
while working on the assignment. 

Word Modification 

Many programs allow users to add 
suffixes or other modifications to words 
with a single keystroke. For example. 
Tony is able to change story Xo stories 
by cfioosing story from the word pre- 
diction list and then a special plural 
function froiii the scanning array This 
feature keeps word prediction lists 
uncluttered by different forms of the 
same word 

Speech Feedback 

To provide additional support for 
students while they write, some word 
piediction programs also have synthe- 
sized speech output. Because Tony's 
and Jeff's leadmg skills are somewhat 
limited, both rely heavily on this feature 
to help them monitor the structure and 
meaning of their work ■ 



Other Adaptive Features 

Some programs also include other 
features particularly suited to the 
needs of students who are physically 
impaired. These features include 
scanning arrays for switch users (see 
Meet Tony on page 3} and a "latching" 
feature that allows people who type 
with a Single finger or a pointer the 
option of typing two-key combinations, 
one key at ^ time. Some programs also 
allow the user to adjust the sensitivity 
of the keyboard so letters are not 
repeated if keys are not quickly released 



Itflore About 
, Word Prediction 
on NCIPnet 

• A cortiparative listing of * J . , 
word prediction programs v 

'• A list of articles and other . 
print matteriala about word 
prediction with detailed ^ 

, .abstrads 

• Detailed descriptions of 
word-prediction programs 

■ and their features. 

;• Vignettes about students 
witli disabilities who use 
word prediction 

• Word prediction research 

and plassrooin project 
descriptiops 

Online support and assis- 
tance froni other teachers, 

.■ parentsJadministrators,^nd 
consumers 



For mora information, contact: 



National Cantar to tonprova Practica 



EdUMtion pavatopmant Cantar, Inc. 
B5 dhapal Stiaat 



Nawton, MA 02158^1060 
(617) 8«»-7100,a)^. 2412 



1 



0 199S Education Davalopmadt 
Cantar, Inc. and W6BH EducaOonal 
Foundation. 

/pi matariala in thia documant may 
ba pM»ftopi«0,«wd dlatribtitad. 
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Merging onto 
the Information 
Superhighway 

Equipped with a computer and a modem or an Internet link, students can 
broaden their communication horizons by crossing barriers of time, distance, 
and culture. In this expanded universe, one need only turn on his or her 
computer to gain access to people and resources throughout the world. 

Because computer networks open up a range of new communication 
options, students with disabilities can particularly benefit from this kind of 
unequaled access. Using telecommunications networks, students with 
disabilities have the opportunity to: 

• communicate in a way that makes their disability "invisible" 

• share experiences and trade practical suggestions with others 
who have similar disabilities 

• excliange useful information with disabled and non-disabied 
peers, teachers, mentors, and others 




NCIP \s th« NuticHial Center to 
lmpr0V« f^raotfce ifi fiptcial education 
ttHOif gh techoofoj^y, onil 

fnatiirlahi. 




Cotting School students access com- 
puter networks using a variety of adap- 
tive devices. Pictured is Mark Hutchinson 
using a head stick to type a message. 
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Prodigy ‘ is "Key to Itoasure Chest" 
for Shannon Liliy 



Shannon Lilly, the student profiled in the 
following story, passed away in 1994. 

For Shannon Lilly, discovering the on- 
line network Prodigy, was "like finding 
a key to a treasure chest," according to 
her mother, Jeanne Lilly. 

"She found sources of creativ ty 
and challenge, sources of information, 
recreation, and socialization, sources 
which boosted her self-image, and a 
sense of independence and control," 
said Jeanne Lilly of her daughter, a 
seventh grader with limited mobility 
due to muscular dystrophy. 

Ever since the first grade. 
Shannon had been mainstreamed in 
the Brockton, Massachusetts Public 
Schools. As her motor functions 
became increasingly impaired, Helen 
Virga, the Brockton assistive technol- 
ogy specialist looked for technologies 
that would allow Shannon to communi- 
cate more easily and to continue to 
participate m her class assignments. 

Shannon was not able to use a 
standard keyboard because of her 
limited mobility, so Helen ordered a 
Macintosh‘S Powerbook to mount to 
Shannon's power vheelchair. Using a 
trackball and KE;Nx (adaptive 
software with an on-screen keyboard 
display). Shannon was able to have 
access to a wide range of computer 




Using the computer network Prodigy^'*', 
seventh -grader Shannon Lilly launched a 
small business that allowed her friends 
and family access to the network's many 



applications. While the adaptive hard- 
ware and software provided access, it 
was the computer network Prodigy 
which opened up a range of new pos- 
sibilities for Shannon. 

In the four-month winter flu 
season. Shannon was tutored at home 
because of her tenuous health. During 
this time, it was often difficult to fill up 
the hours of the day with activities that 
were engaging, stimulating, and inter- 
active, and even more importantly, 
tasks that Shannon could do without 
assistance. Once Shannon discovered 
Prodigy, this problem was solved! 
Suddenly there weren't enough hours 
in the day for Shannon, and her mother 
often had to force her to log off and go 
to bed. 

Shannon used Prodigy in a 
variety of ways. She read the news 
screen on a daily basis, taking particular 
enjoyment in being the first in the 
family to know and share the news of 
the day. Shannon also participated in a 
number of Prodigy bulletin boards. 

The Baby-sitters Club was one of her 
favorites - she was a club member, 
read stories online, and participated in 
the discussions about the characters 
and events in the stories. Prodigy also 
provided her with a link to her school. 
She sent e-mail messages ana person- 
alized cards to friends, the computer 
teacher at her school, and Helen Virga. 

Using her computer expertise 
and the wealth of resources offered 
through Prodigy, Shannon launched 
"Shannon's Stuff, a small business 
that offered her friends and relatives a 
variety of seivices. She downloaded 
soap opera sumnianes foi those die- 
hards who had missed a few weeks. 
After using Prodigy to access encyclo- 
pedia and magazine articles for her 
own school project on whales. Shannon 
was able* to locate and download 
information for her brother's research 
piojuct on William Penn And foi the 
sports enthusiasts among her clients, 
Sh innon downloaclod and compilcMi 
sports statistics ~ which kept hei 
especially busy during the NBA playoff 
season 




SHANNON'S 
f^EVVSLETTER 
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Shannon Lilly advertised her business 
"Shannon's Stuff" in a newsletter that 
she wrote and designed on her computer. 



Like any smart entrepreneur. 
Shannon developed a price list and a 
production schedule. She also adver- 
tised her services in "Shannon's Stuff^'^ 
Newsletter" a publication she wrote, 
designed, and distributed. "She took 
pride in the fact that she was able to 
do something for others," said Jeanne 
Lilly. 

The Prodigy network not only 
offered Shannon an outlet for indepen- 
dence and creativity - it also provided 
her with an opportunity not to be 
viewed primarily as a girl with a physi- 
cal disability. "No one on the other end 
was aware of anything except of what 
she provided. She was able to express 
heiself lieely, and show her potential 
without any mis inderstandings or 
uneasiness," said Jeanne Lilly. 



resources. 
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Students Team Up in Cyberspace 



After SIX months of reading messages 
on VIP - a computer network adminis- 
tered by the American disABLEd 
Foundation - Greg Walsh finally posted 
a message of his own about public 
transportation access. When someone 
responded, Greg "nearly jumped out of 
his wheelchair!" according to Kate 
Moore, a communication therapist at 
the Cotting School, a day school in 
Lexington, Massachusetts for children 
with learning, communication, and 
physical disabilities. 

Computer networks have had a 
powerful effect on Greg and some of 
the other students with severe speech 
and/or physical disabilities. Because 
many of them have only limited oppor- 
tunities to engage in conversations 
With people outside of their school and 
invT.ediate family, the network offers 
these students a unique opportunity to 
learn a variety of skills. 

How do you start a conversation 
with someone? How do you respond? 
How do you give enough information 
so that the reader can understand what 
you are tiying to say? How do you 
wofd a comment or ask a question that 
will elicit responses? These are some 



of the questions that provide Kate and 
her students with a rich context for 
learning communication and social skills. 

Another group of Cotting 
students also use the VIP network to 
communicate with students outside 
their school. Students with physical and 
communication disabilities in Cecelia 
Jones' biology class were paired with 
researcf. partners from Vicky Goldberg's 
regular-education science class at the 
Brimmer and May School in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, a few towns away. 
Cecelia and Vicky had met over the net- 
work and decided to initiate a collabora- 
tive classroom project. 

Each of Cecelia's students at 
Cotting designed and carried out an 
independent research project that 
culminated in an extensive lob report 
incorporating background research. 
After exchanging messages of intro- 
duction on the VIP network, each 
Cotting student described his or her 
project to their Brimmer and May 
partner. On the network over the next 
few months, Cotting School students 
continued to discuss and explain their 
project, their findings, and their results, 
while their partners asked questions, 
offered feedback, and made sugges- 
tions. 



Next seniester Cecelia and Vicky 
plan to repeat this project, only this 
time both student groups will conduct 
independent projects and share their 
findings. The teachers are also already 
making plans for the two student groups 
to meet at the end of the project. 

"The students have certainly 
benefited from their conversations with 
the other students. They've had to 
learn to express their ideas in a way 
that’s still social, but less mtiniidating 
than ^e immediacy of face-to-face 
interaction. And of course, it's been a 
real boost to their confidence, to be 
guiding non-disabled peers," according 
to Cecelia. 

For many students at Brimmer 
and May, the project provided them 
with a first-time opportunity to interact 
with a peer who had a disability. Did the 
Cotting School students ever discuss 
their disabilities with their Brimmer and 
May partners during the project? "Some 
did, some didn't, but being disabled 
was the least important part of the com- 
munication,'' Cecelia said. 



At the Cotting School - 
a school for children 
with learning, communi- 
cation, and physical 
disabilities - students 
collaborate using a 
variety of communica- 
tion tools includin 
computer networks and 
eye gaze boards 
(pictured). 
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Computer Network Resources for Students 
with Disabi'ities 



DO-IT! (Disabilities, 
Opportunities, Internet- 
working, and Technology) 

Through the Do-lt Scholars program at 
the Unive-’sity of Washington, high 
school students with disabilities who 
have interests in scier'ice, n'lathematics, 
and engineeitng are provided with the 
tools, training, and opportunity to use 
the Internet to explore acaden'iic and 
career interests. 



For information about DO-IT write, 
call, or e-mail: 

Sheryl Burgstahier 
Director, DO-IT 
University of Washington 
JE-25/Room 206 
Seattle. WA 98195 
Voice/TDD: (206) 685 DO-IT 
e-mail; doit@u. washington.edu 

Excerpts from student autobiogra- 
phies submitted via e-mail and 
compiled into the DO-IT Snapshots 
1994 album: 
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PC P&ls 

PC Pals is a computer bulletin board on 
America Online, which is "geared to 
teenagers who are deaf and hard of 
hearing (and their hearing friends, too)," 
according to America Online^*^. PC 
PALS includes three services - e-mail, 
the PC Pals Bulletin Board folder, and 
a monthly chat group. 

For information contact: 

The Alexandet Graham Bell 
Association for the Deal PC Pals 
3417 Volta Place. NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 337-5220 (V/TTY) 



Kidlink 

Kidlink is an international networking 
service, accessible via the Internet, 
exclusively tor students between the 
ages of 1 0 and 1 5 More than 23.000 
students from over 60 countries have 
participated in one-on-one exchanges, 
group chats, topical discussions, and 
curriculum-based projects. 

This network provides students with 
disabilities the opportunity to partici- 
pate in discussions and activities with 
students from around the globe 

For information contact: 

Odd de Presno 
KIDLINK Project Director 
opresno@extern.uio.no 
or 

kidlink-info@VM 1 .NODAK.EDU 
or 

KIDLINK Gopher: kids.ccit.duq.edu 



More on 

NCIPnet Y 

• Classrpom-tested ideas.Jor . ‘ 

. <* telecommunications- projects ■. 

•. Information on how to \ . 
access the DO-IT gopher site . 
a'nd other 'online resipurces .v, 

. • Descriptions of books, > * 

journals, and other. 'jAibiica: . 
t id ns providing information . 
about telecommunications 

• Help getting started. using . 
Kidlink from a member, of. the 

. NCIPnet .coni n1 unity* ' . * 
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Organizing 
Information with 
Software Tools 

From middle school on. students are asked to gather, prioritize, and syn- 
thesize information for research papers, oral reports, and group projects. 
This muitistep process is frequently overwhelming for students with learning 
disabilities and attentional difficulties who often have trouble organizing 
information. 

"Webs" or "concept maps" can help these students organize infor- 
mation and ideas. These visual outlines often appeal to studen*s who feel 
constrained by the linear nature of text. When creating concept maps with 
pencil and paper, however, students can get frustrated with the "messiness" 
of this dynamic process - particularly as the stiape and structure of their 
webs change. 

Now a set of computer-software tools are available that provide these 
students with the flexibility they need to effectively use concept mapping 
and outlining strategies. One tool that has generated great interest on 
NCIPnet is Inspiration, a software program that enables students to easily 
create and revise concept maps and convert these maps to standard out- 
lines, or vice versa. For more information about how some teachers are 
incorporating •r^cr.jration into the curriculum, read on. 




Inspiration is a 
software too. that 
helps students 
organize informa- 
tion into both 
"webs” or "concept 
maps" (right) and 
standard outlines 
(left). 
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Integrating Information with Inspiration 



As part of Heidi Hebert's fifth-yrade 
socal studies curriculum at the Cutler 
School in Hamilton, Massachusetts, 
each student takes on the role of an 
exploier and then writes his or her 
autobiography. 

When she first initiated this 
pio)ect. Held: found that gathering, pri- 
oritizing. and organizing information for 
these autobiographies was an over- 
whelming process for many of her stu- 
dents " particularly those m her class 
with learning disabilities. While these 
students had little difficulty finding 
information, many had problems linking 
different kinds of information in logical 
and clear ways. 



To assist students with the pro- 
cess. two years ago Heidi began provi- 
ding her class with an outline they 
could fill out as they researched their 
topic. While this approach was ade- 
quate for some, it was frequently a 
disaster for the students with organiza- 
tional problems - those students that it 
was meant to help most. By the time 
these students had filled out their out- 
lines, because of poor handwriting, lack 
of space, and constant revising, many 
couldn't read what they had written 
and had no way of neatly reorganizing 
the information. 



To find a more flexible strategy 
or tool that would help all of her 
students create usable outlines, Heidi 
teamed up with Hamilton computer 
coordinator Grace Meo, who intro- 
duced her students to the computer 
program Inspiration. 

The project is launched in the 
computer lab where Grace teaches 
students how to create a multi-tiered 
concept map using Inspiration. Once 
they are comfortable with the funda- 
mentals of the program, students work 
in pairs to brainstorm questions about 
their explorers like Where was he 
born^ Where did he travel? and What 
did he //nd.^ Together, students create 
a simple web incorporating their 
questions. 

Next Grace shows students 
how to convert their webs into a 
standard hierarchical outline using one 
Simple command. She then demon- 
strates how students can reorganize 
their outline and group similar questions 
together around central themes like 
childhood and travels When students 



Fifth-grade studvents at the Cutler School 
use Inspiration^'*' software to organi2;e 
research reports on explorers. Before 
beginning to compile information, stu- 
dents learn how to use the program in 
the computer lab. 
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"Webs" created using Inspiration soft- 
ware offer students an alternative to stan- 
dard hierarchical outlines. "Some kids 
just need that visual hook/' said Hamilton 
I fifth-grade teacher Heidi Hebert. 











convert their standard outlin^^s back to 
a web, the revised organization is 
reflected in the concept map "Some 
kids just need that visual hook," Heidi 
said 

At the end of the session, stu- 
dents save their outlines on their own 
floppy disks. Back in the classroom 
they continue using Inspiration to make 
a "mega-outline" which incorporates 
everyone's questions. Students then 
begin their research with an outline 
that includes a comprehensive set of 
questions that can be answered on 
paper or computer, depending on tfieii 
preference. This outline anchors stu- 
dents as they dive into books, encyclo- 
pedias, and CD-ROM resources in the 
ck:ssrooin, at the libraiy, and at home. 

This IS the second year tliat 
Heidi IS using Inspiration with lier fiftl'i 
qraders Last yeai, the appioach was 
enormously successful "The students 
loved It. I hey contributed to the piocess 
every step of the way. By the tiivie they 
had completed their research, their 
leport was essentially written, ' Heidi 
said 
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Study Strategies Using 
Inspiration* 



Students participating in Project 
SUCCESS use Inspiration for educa- 
tional purposes such as those 
described below. 

Studying a Textbook 
Chapter 

1 The students create an outline oi 
concept map for each chapter by 
typing in headings and subheadings. 

2 As students read each paragraph, 
they record and organize key words 
and phrases under the appropriate 
headings and subheadings. 

3 Students self-test their knowledge 
by using a feature that allows them to 
hide and reveal information in the 
outline. 



Synthesising Information 
from lUluitipie Sources 

1 After choosing a subject to research, 
students work with their teacher to 
create a topical outline that will guide 
their research. 

2 When students read material about 
their subject, they insert the informa- 
tion under appropriate topics in the 
outline. 

3 Students then cluster the accumu- 
lated information under each heading 
into conceptual units that will guide 
their writing. 

4 Steps 2 and 3 may be repeated 
several times before students use a 
word processor to write their reports. 



Real-Time Note Taking 

Students use Inspiution to take notes 
"on the fly.” The electronic outline 
helps students record and format their 
notes quickly. For example, students 
in one participating middle school use 
Inspiration to take notes on the infor- 
rTiation presented each day on Channel 
One. The graphic nature of concept 
mapping can reduce the amount of 
text students need to communicate 
and link ideas 



'More on ' 
NCIPnet 

. •- Descriptions of .a variety of 
software tools for organiz- . 
ihg information 

? Summaries of research 
T about graphic organizers 

• and software tools 

• Background infprma,tion on 
webbing and concept map- 
ping techniques 

• Descriptions of successful 
. classroom practices 

employing software tools 
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Watch T^//ng Ta)es in English : 
and ASL on the accompanying 

® .mi' 



Reading, Writing, 
and Videotapes 



:;1flffiaffs Inside. 

• How vidc^ is used to teach 
V v „ o literacy skills 

• How a writing program for 

\ eteineritary^schooi atudants 

who are deaf combines ASL, 
videos, and drawings 

ivo '■ ■.'■■■■■■ ■ ■■ ■ 

| ; ■ ! • How at-risk ktudenm partici- 

pating in a Vanderbilt Uiiiver- 
' sity Project us»?yideo ip 
Improve thair reading com- 
prehension 

;■ ^ j' • How captioning a sitcom 

helped one student With lan- 
r ^ guage disabilitios 

• How two students who are 
deaf improve their literacy 
skills through captioning 

• An explanation of the caption- 
ing process with information 
about the technology necessary 
to start a captioning program 
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NClP Ss ths National Center to 
Improve Practice in special education 
through tachnoiogy, media^ and 
materials. 
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The idea that video can help students improve their reading and writing 
skills might have been easily dismissed a generation ago. Today, however, 
video IS a central component in a variety of strategies designed to teach 
literacy skills. 

This profile highlights several programs using these strategies. The 
feature story focuses on an innovative teaching practice for primary-school 
students that is especially effective for children who are deaf, many of 
whom begin kindergarten with limited English skills. Based on the idea that 
students will gain a broader understanding of material if they have the 
chance to go over or "revisit" it in different formats, the practice revolves 
around a variety of activities that include the viewing and creating of video- 
tapes, group and one-on-one discussions, drawing, and writing. 

Other highlighted teaching practices focus on how students with 
disabilities use technology to write captions for a video. The ultimate goal 
of this strategy, as well as the others featured, is to give students the skills 
they need to become independent readers and writers. 




Students and their teacher discuss 
how to caption a videotape - a unique 
multi-step process that strengthens 
literacy skills. 
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Telling Tales in ASL and English 



After watching a story told in American 
Sign Language lASL) and then retelling 
It in sign on videotape, students partici- 
pating in the following proiect wnte 
their own version of the stoiy 

Viewing a Story 

At the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing in Boston, 
Massachusetts, a small class of 
prin\ary-school children have come to 
the Literacies Lab to work with reading 
specialist Anne Devaney on then read- 
ing and writing skills They are young 
children who are deaf and who use ASL 
The students, who have varying 
fluency in English, begin their work by 



watching a story in ASL presented by 
a teacher or on v.deotape by a story- 
teller The videos -which come from 
Horace Mann's extensive videotape 
library - are classic imagination-captur- 
ing tales that hearing children typically 
read in the early grades, "a primary 
goal IS to make the writing process as 
visual as possible,” said Doris Coibo, 
the program's curriculum specialist. 

To reinforce the concepts that 
underlie the story, Anne leads a dis- 
cussion focusing on its plot and chaiac- 
ters. Students are asked to retell part 
or all of the narrative in sign language 
to improve their understanding. 





After Horace Mann students have seen 
a story told in sign language, they are 
videotaped retelling the story. 



Creating a First Draft 
on Video 

After watching and discussing the 
video, students go to a writing table to 
draw the story's scenes and characters 
This ''visual road map" will be used 
later when they retell the story again 
in writing 

While students draw, Anne 
takes each one aside and, using a cam- 
cordei on a tripod, videotapes him or 
her retelling the story in sign language 
In the process, the student becomes 
more familiar with the structure and 
content of the narrative. This videotape 
version beconies the student's fust 
draft 
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Vidoo; A Ibol for RoadknHi CompNralMiMion 



A* part of the ongoing reeearch 
f nitiatiyee of the Peabody Literacy 
Progritn at Vanderbilt UniVeraity, 
raeaarchara in the Cognition and 
Technology Group have developed 
an innovitiva teaching atratagy that 
uaes video to promote reading 
oomprahanaion. 

Hera'a hew it worka; At-riek stu- 
danta viaw ona- to two-mlnuta 
video segments ebout timsiy isauea 
like AIDS and civil rights. AftaiWj^ds 
0 thay ara given ihrM paaaegea to reed 



that ara similar |n form and content. 
Only ona of tha pasaagae, however, 
accurately deecribee the aogment. 
The reeder it asked to re§d each pas- 
sage carefully and to discarn Which 
is tha most accurate. At any point in 
tha prooasa, atudanta can review 
tha vidw. 

The authora emphasize that 
thasa "discrepancy paasagat' 
enable etudente to increeee their 
comprahenaion and fluency - wall- 
doeumantad banefita of rapeatad 



In order to more closely approx- 
imate standard reading practice, 
the process is sometimes reversed. 
Students read pasaagas first and 
than.choosa video segments that 
best Irepresent tiwm. This way atu- 
denta have an Uhderatanding of tha 
text before viewing the video. Stu- 
dents can also be given readings 
that are daaignad to extend and 
deepe n thakr understanding of tha 
content, rather then dSacribe the 
videos. 
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Working with Teachers 
and Classmates 

While Anne watches the videotape 
with the student, she transcribes the 
child's sign language into English on a 
computer. If the student disagrees with 
' the teacher's translation, the two 
discuss Vvhat the student meant and 
how to convey this content in written 
English. After the story is fully tran- 
scribed. the student prints it out and 
reviews it three times - alone, with 
another classmate, and with Anne or 
another teacher 

As an alternative to working 
vV'th the teacher, a pair of students 
may watch one of their sign language 
drafts together and discuss its content 
According to Dons, some students 
express theniselves more easily with 
classmates than with teachers. 






Once they have been videotaped telling 
a story in sign, Horace Mann students sit 
with their teacher and discuss how to 
transcribe the videotape in written English. 




After participating in a variety of activi- 
ties focused on the retelling of a story, 
Horace Mann students individually or in 
pairs write their own version of the story 
on computer. 




Writing the Story 

Having reviewed the content and lan- 
guage of the story through a variety of 
activities, students are now ready to 
write the tale themselves. Using their 
drawings, but without the aid of the 
teacher's English transcript, students go 
to the computer and individually or in 
pairs create llieir ow^n version of the 
story in English 

While they write, teachers 
encourage childien to take risks with 
language. The most in'iportant thing for 
these beginner writers is getting their 
ideas on paper - using proper spelling 
and gran^mar will corme later. 



Captioning Holps a Stadant Gat tiia Big PSctvHra 



Soon iiftnr th« Brown Middle 
School in Newton, MMsachusetts, 
received a captk>niny worktrtation 
through a fedaral raaaiach grant, 
co4aacherv Sue tcsfer*S«ltzer and 
Eltefl WaHa and their atudenta with 
ienguege leerning.dtoebilitiee ^rain- 
etormed how each student might 
use the technology. 

Franklin Castilio, a student who 
according to EHen “strugglM with 
getting the whol* pteture,” Chose to 
eeption one o< his favorite aHeome. « 



Rather than transcribe every word 
spoken - the traditional way to 
caption- Franklin andhietaachers 
dMidad that Franklin would only ; 
daacribe the in^iortant aetion'in each 
sequence. 

Mter replaying the yidao 
several timas, Franklin was able to 
clearly daecriba tha kay ideas in 
different parts of tlie story. For exam* 
pie, during a scene In which one 
character was tryklg to seranade an 
unbnpteaaeci young woman. 
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Teacher Reflections 

Teachers continually assess what kinds 
of support individual children need at 
each stage and what can be done to 
improve the process. For example, 
video-recording the children's version of 
the story was not originally part of the 
process. When this step was added, 
according to Dons, the quality of sub- 
sequent drafts dramatically improved. 

As students' skills ir'nprove. steps 
m the process are dropped. Needing 
less support from the technology and 
their teachers, children move closer to 
becoming self-confident arid self- 
sufficient writers. 

Teachers in the school believe 
the program has significantly boosted 
students' enthusiasm about writing. 
Middle-school teachers also report that 
students who have participated in the 
project are entering their classes with 
better English language skills 



Watch Tetfing Tales in ASL and English 
on the enclosed NCIP videotape. 



Franktitn St0V0 is Bingihg m 

fdV0 $Mg t6 Laurs, Stavg tadUy gata 
into tha songjind doaan't raaiba 
Laura 

bdlf^« that this ^ 

Was a tru# aiitpa^ 

fVanIdb hitmalf to undarytapd 
tha aaM EKan. ^FrankUo 

was ahaohitaly ftoHshtid with tha 
ifkitahiid pro}#ct ami got a graat cImI 
of a faadback from hit ataai- 
.Kiahia'r'; o.'" 













■ Cai^^Spt^aiis ■ 

At th« R^n$;pid. El«mmtary School 
' in l^chbursVMv^chusatts, two 
i. :. . fifth griid«fSvvhd«r* 4 eafwork«d 
tagefther tocfption a videotapa 
of i^af AWarahaaa Day, a citywida 
‘ avant lattMicM by studanta who 
: ara daaf and hard oChaarinj^ from 

Jo . ail pyar matropplHan BcMdn. 

17 , . ' Shica^avidaphadn^ 
vij \ and ohly soma tigh iangu^ Hmrny 
..anddpnathan 

; using raptioha to dat^ 

j lipent on tha adtion in tha Vidao; For 
: axampie. Whan ^a carnam caught 
. a boy failing dowri ^lirig tha potato 
- " sack race, tha Iftddontswrota, Poor 
o Dsnrty,h 0 .Mf,B^fr/(fekn«xt 

f ■[ ■- , ■ 

Tha studento aa^ly iaaiiiad how 
jj., : to usa tfi^captionihg pquipmai^^ 

. : and indafwndf^tly darf^ Oi^* hvary 
. stop in tha jprdcesa^ t 
v’ \ ' . taadwr StH^ an aduca- 

■ . r tor with the CAP$^C^^^ 

" . ' vrastarn f/fi^aaichusa^, halp^ 

- Wtth ravisions, fhi^ui^ 

. ' A . ,‘and Joriiati^n to clarify tha text and 
: use proper graiitmar and spaliing. 

.. . Sevan weeks after they Jt^an tha 

procatoc. the tape wad hiiatly cap- 
■i: ' tioped and ^rad with other stu> 
fianta, deaf and hearing. The boys 
also took toa. tapes home. 

Sheila says that llmmy and 
Jonathan ware always excited to ' 

. work on the project and that it 
. ; signifieantty hafpad their compra- 
hansion and writing ykills. "Being 
ablf to play and replay the video 
has given the boys time to notice ' 
details, and this . is ^actad in their 
writtah ianguage,"^raports Sheila. 
"I've seen improvenwnt in thair 
punctuation, use of verb tenses, and 
the richness of their vocabulary." 



Students and Captioning 



How Do Students 
Caption? 

Creating a captioned video involves 
v^otching a videotape, venting text to 
niatch, then combining the text and 
video. The process sometimes begins 
v^ith a videotape developed and pro- 
duced by a group of students and 
their teacher. 

Whatever the videotape being 
captioned, students use a VCR to 
play, pause, and search the tape while 
they compose corresponding text 
using a word processor. The text may 
be a direct transcript of the audio, a 
translation from one language to 
another like Ameiican Sign Language 
to English, or a general description. 

At the beginning of the writing 
process, students often discuss the 
content of the video with classmates 
or a teacher After they enter text us- 
ing a word processor, they print out 
their work and make revisions as 
many times as necessary. 

When students are satisfied with 
their text, they combine it with the 
video - a process that can be manual 
or automated. The text and video are 
routed through a piece of equipment 
called a character generator and 
recorded using a second VCR. 



What Equipment and 
Software Are Needed? 

A basic captioning workstation con- 
sists of a personal computer, two VCRs 
(one for playback and one for record), 
and a character generator that allows 
text to be superimposed onto video. 

A computer monitor, a video monitor, 
and a printer are also needed. Sonie 
systems require a time-code reader. 

When evaluating a potential cap- 
tioning system, keep in mind whether 
the word processing software suits 
the needs of your students and 
whether the system has the ability to 
create and read time code (though 
this function may be unnecessary for 
your purposes). 

Staff at WGBH - the first organiza- 
tion to caption television and a leader 
in the field - can answei questions 
about captioning options for schools 
and provide the names of hardware 
and software suppliers. This kind of 
information can also be found on 
NCIPnet. At WGBM. address your 
questions to: 

Geoff Freed 

C;PBAA/GBH National Center 

for Accessible Media 
1 25 Western Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02134 
Voice and TTY (61 7) 492-9258 




When students caption 
videotapes, they use a 
VCR (right) to stop and 
start tapes, and a word 
processor (left) to 
compose correspond- 
ing text. 
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